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MEETING THE CHALLENGE: 

How The Private Sector Serves Difficult-To-Educate Students 



by 

Janet R. Beales 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Students with disabilities. At-risk students. Adjudicated youth. These are students that challenge the capabilities 
of schools and parents alike. When public schools are unable to serve these students, they rely on private-sector 
providers to educate students under contract with government agencies. The private sector, including private 
schools, nonpublic schools, and homeschools, offers a wide variety of education programs for this population of 
students. 

Conventional public schools enroll the vast majority of difficult-to-educate students. Contrary to a widely held 
perception, however, public schools do not accept everyone. Those students whom the public schools cannot or 
will not enroll are often sent, at public expense, to private schools with expertise in educating a certain type of 
student. Public schools cannot be expected to teach every child and teach all of them well. Where public schools 
lack specialization, they have invited private providers to educate special-needs students. 

Special Education. According to the U.S. Department of Education, just over two percent of the nation's special- 
education population, or 100,700 students, attend private schools and nonpublic schools at public expense. 
Nonpublic schools enroll some of the most demanding students. Students with Serious Emotional Disturbance 
(SED) account for 40 percent of the students enrolled in nonpublic schools. 

Education for Students At-Risk. “At-risk” is a broadly defined category which can include dropouts, homeless 
youth, teen parents, abused or neglected children, students with substance abuse problems, or emotionally 
troubled youth. Districts in at least 17 states contract with private alternative schools to serve at-risk students. 

Corrections Education. Roughly 35,000 adjudicated juveniles are housed in 2,000 privately operated facilities, 
including training centers, ranches, shelters, halfway houses, and group homes. Since compulsory education laws 
also apply to incarcerated youth, private (as well as public) operators must provide academic instruction. Many 
facilities also provide related services such as behavior modification, counseling, and vocational training. 

Private providers are well equipped to meet the special needs of difficult-to-educate students. Typically, they have 
developed expertise in serving a specific type of student. The private sector also offers a variety of learning 



environments, including residential schools, day schools, charter schools, independent study programs, religious 
schools, and homeschools. Some private schools fully include students with disabilities in the regular classroom. 
Estimated Number of Private-Sector Schools and Facilities in the United States: 



Special Education 


3,000 


Homeschools 


4,100 


Corrections Education 


2,000 


At-Risk Education 


NA 



In addition to describing the role of private institutions in educating difficult-to-educate students, this study 
incorporates case examples and analyzes the various institutional arrangements in the context of performance 
measures, financial accountability, and student access to services. 

Policy recommendations include: enhancing provider accountability by measuring student performance and 
linking results to funding; expanding public and private options for students; and eliminating unnecessary 
regulations. Implications for school-choice policy are also discussed. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Forgotten children. Troubled youth. Students with special needs. Whatever the euphemism, these are children who 
are not well served in conventional education settings. These are students who challenge the capabilities of schools 
and parents alike. Often they are difficult and costly to educate. Beyond academics, education can involve 
teaching behavior modification, independent living skills, or skills to help the student contend with a particular 
disability. 

The private sector, including private schools, nonpublic schools, and homeschools, offers a wide variety of 
education programs for this population of students. Private-sector schools and programs exist to serve students 
with physical, mental, or emotional disabilities. Other private-sector schools specialize in meeting the needs of at- 
risk students — teen parents, substance abusers, homeless youth, dropouts, or academically undirected youth. Still 
others provide education and treatment services to adjudicated juveniles serving time for delinquent or criminal 
behavior (see Figure 1). 



Figure 1: Population Overlap 

Difficult-to-educate students defy simple definition. Considerable overlap exists among the special education, 
at- risk, and adjudicated youth categories presented in this study. For example, many students who have s 
been adjudicated by the courts have also been identified as having emotional disturbance and therefore 
qualify for special education under federal law. 



Source: Seventeenth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of IDEA, Juvenile Offender and Victims 




• Property Offenses \ * status offenses are those acts 

• Drug Law Violations committed by juveniles which are 

• Public-Order Offenses considered violations of the law 

• Status Offenses because of the juveniles age. 




Status offenses include truancy, 
running away, curfew violation, and 
alcohol consumption or purchase. 




Children with DisaftHU[es 

• Specific Learning Disabilities Risk Youth 

• Speech or Language Impairment / \ . Dropped out 

• Mental Retardation / \ . Expelled 

• Serious Emotional Disturbance / \ . Pregnant or Parenting 

• Mult 'P |e Disabilities . chemically Dependent 

• Hearing Impairment • Physically or Sexually Abused 

• Orthopedic Impairment \ / • Homeless 

• Other Health Impairment \ / # Disruptive 

• Visual Impairment \ J • Academically Behind 
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Conventional public schools enroll the vast majority of difficult-to-educate students. Contrary to a widely held 
perception, however, public schools do not accept everyone. Those students whom the public schools cannot or 
will not enroll are often sent, at public expense, to private schools with expertise in educating a certain type of 
student. Public schools cannot be expected to teach every child and teach all of them well. Where public schools 
lack specialization, they have relied on private providers for help. 



Table 1 : Private-Sector Overview 

Estimated enrollment and number of private facilities for difficult-to-educate students 




Schools 


Students 


Special Education 


3,000 a ' 


100,700 d 


Catholic Special Education Schools 


195 b 


1 5,366° 


Homeschools 


At least 4,1 00 c 




At-Risk Education 


N/A 


N/A 


Corrections Education' 

• Shelters, halfway houses and group homes 


1 ,868 s 


24,500' 


• Ranches, camps, farms 


90 h 


3,551 m 


• Training schools 


70' 


6,275" 


• Reception centers 


1 5' 


340° 


• Detention centers 


25 k 


590 p 



Notes: These figures underestimate actual numbers of schools and students because of the lack of comprehensive data about private-sector 
providers. 



a The Directory for Exceptional Children: A Listing of Educational and Training Facilities, 13th Edition, 1994-95, Porter Sargent Publishers, 
Inc., Boston, MA 02108, p.7. The Directory lists 3,189 facilities including Catholic schools, tuition-based schools, and a small number of state 
schools. Because listings in the Directory are voluntary, some providers may have been omitted. 

b Directory of Catholic Special Educational Programs and Facilities 1989, National Catholic Educational Association, Washington, D.C. 1989, 
p. 7-67. Note: Some of these schools are included in the 3,000 count from The Directory for Exceptional Children. 

c Interview with Tom Bushnell, president and director, National Challenged Homeschoolers Associated Network (NATHAN), March 6, 1996. 
According to Bushnell, 4,100 families belong to NATHAN, a network of families who are homeschooling children with disabilities. Based on the 
incidence of reported disabilities in the public-school population (approximately ten percent of students) among the estimated 300,000 
homeschooled students, Bushnell estimates that a total of 30,000 children with disabilities attend homeschools in the U.S. 

d Sixteenth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, U.S. Department of 
Education, Washington, D.C., 1994, p. A-57 and A-59. Due to state reporting errors and omissions, this figure underreports the number of 
students attending nonpublic or private schools. 

e Directory of Catholic Special Educational Programs and Facilities 1989, p. 7-67. Count is total of school-reported enrollments and includes 
students in some schools serving juvenile offenders or at-risk populations. 

f Excludes juveniles held in police lockups, adult jails and prisons, and psychiatric and drug treatment programs. Conditions of Confinement- 
Juvenile Detention and Corrections Facilities, Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, Office of Justice Programs, U.S. 
Department of Justice, August 1994, p. ESI -2. 
g Conditions of Confinement, p. 1 . 

h Estimate derived from number of juveniles housed in private ranches divided by the median population size of ranches (40 juveniles). 
[3,551/40=89]. Conditions of Confinement, p. 24-25. 

I Estimate derived from number of juveniles housed in private-reception centers divided by the median population size of training schools (86 
juveniles). [6,275/86=73]. Conditions of Confinement, p. 24-25. 

j Estimate derived from number of juveniles housed in private-reception centers divided by the median population size of reception centers 
(23 juveniles). [340/23=15]. Conditions of Confinement, p. 24-25. 

k Estimate derived from number of juveniles housed in private training schools divided by the median population size of detention centers (22 
juveniles). [590/22=27]. Conditions of Confinement, p. 24-25. 

I Estimate derived by applying percentage of privately operated shelters, halfway houses, and group homes to the relevant juvenile 
population. [84% x 29,214 juveniles = 24,539]. Conditions of Confinement, p. 24-25. 

m Conditions of Confinement, p. 25. 
n Ibid, 
o Ibid. 



p Ibid. 
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Private schools may operate under contract with government agencies and receive public funding. (For purposes 
of this study, such schools are referred to as nonpublic schools. Nonpublic schools may be either for-profit or 
non-profit organizations and can also enroll students on a private-tuition basis.) Many private schools for 
difficult-to-educate youth, however, including schools with a religious orientation and homeschools, are supported 
primarily by private funding (see Table 1). A growing number of charter schools—autonomous public schools— 
specialize in serving at-risk students. Some charter schools for at-risk students are operated by private companies. 

The private sector has proven an important and viable provider of education for difficult-to-educate students. In 
serving this diverse student population, the private sector has spawned a wide variety of schooling options to meet 
the needs of individual learners. 

This study describes the role of private institutions in educating difficult-to-educate students. Part II of the study 
analyzes the various arrangements in the context of public policy. It discusses the extent to which each 
arrangement incorporates performance measures, financial accountability, and student access to services. 
Implications for school-choice policy will also be addressed. 



II. DESCRIPTION OF PRIVATE PROGRAMS 

As the educational needs of the student population have grown more diverse, educators have responded by 
creating specialized programs to serve students. For purposes of this study, we examine private-sector educational 
programs for three student groups. 1 Because students may fall under more than one category, considerable 
overlap exists among the programs serving difficult-to-educate students. For example, many programs serving 
adjudicated youth also provide special education because a large portion of juvenile offenders have been identified 
with learning and emotional disabilities (see Figure 1). The three groups examined in this study are: 

® Students with Disabilities, including students with mental, physical, emotional, and learning disabilities. 

• Students Demonstrating At-Risk Behavior, including dropouts, expelled students, teen parents, substance 
abusers, homeless youth, and students with poor academic performance. 

* Adjudicated Youth, including juveniles who have committed offenses against individuals, property, and the 
public order. This category also includes status offenders such as truants, runaways, underage drinkers, 
and violators of drug laws. 

A. Special Education for Students with Disabilities 

1. Background 

Roughly 5 .37 million children with disabilities under the age of 22 receive special-education services in the United 
States. 2 The U S. Department of Education no longer collects information about the total cost of special 
education, but the Center for Special Education Finance estimates that in 1993-94, public expenditures for special 
education exceeded $32 billion. 3 In 1987-88, the most recent year in which comprehensive data was collected by 



This classification system is not intended to be comprehensive. Future studies might explore how the private sector serves Limited- 
English-Proficient students (LEP), Gifted and Talented (GATE) students, or those requiring remedial education. 

2 

Seventeenth Annual Report to Congress on the Implementation of The Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, U S. 
Department of Education, Washington, D.C., 1995, p.xx. Excludes the cost of general education for students with disabilities. 

3 Thomas B. Parrish, Special Education Finance: Past, Present and Future , draft report, February 1996, Center for Special 
Education Finance, Menlo Park, CA, p.l. Note: $32 billion represents the marginal cost of providing special education services, not the 
A ill educational expenditure for students with disabilities. 



